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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Hungarian Crisis 


|: is easier to discern the broad outlines of the recent Hungarian 
crisis, and even to prophecy the results of it, than to be certain 
about all its details. One may count as its starting-point the arrest 
in January, 1947 of a number of persons alleged to have been 
involved in a conspiracy to overthrow the existing régime (after 
the withdrawal of the Soviet troops of occupation) and restore 
“legal continuity” with the Regency. The accused were said to 
have been in touch with “‘anti-democratic’”’ organizations abroad 
and to have received foreign money. There was talk of the 
complicity of some elements in the Smallholders’ Party, which 
was once more “‘purged”’ of 30 of its Deputies. On February 25 the 
Secretary General of the Party, M. Béla Kovacs, was arrested by 
the Soviet authorities on a charge of organizing terrorist troops to 
attack the Soviet troops of occupation. Protests by the British 
and American authorities against this unilateral action and requests 
for information were refused by the Soviet Commander, General 
Sviridov. 

There is reason to suppose that at this stage M. Kovacs had 
already made a “‘confession’’ accusing M. Nagy, the Premier, and 
other leading figures in the Smallholders’ Party of complicity, 
active or passive, in the conspiracy. The Communists preferred, 
rather than make these charges public, to use them as a means of 
pressure. Accordingly, in March, the Cabinet was reconstructed 
(although the coalition form and the proportion of the parties in 
it were maintained unchanged). The Smallholders agreed to 
eliminate “‘anti-democratic” elements from their ranks. The 
conspiracy was to be liquidated and the guilty punished. The 
parties agreed to collaborate in a Three Year Plan of national 
reconstruction to be based on drafts produced by the four parties. 

With this the tension seemed to relax. Left-wing talk of new 
elections faded out and the surviving Smallholders seemed at 
peace with their colleagues in the coalition. In April inter-party 
discussions on the Three Year Plan began. The Communists 
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had agreed their plan with the Social Democrats and the 
National Peasants, but without making clear their standpoint 
on the ownership of the banks. At this point it is almost 
certainly highly relevant to mention two facts. On the one 
hand, the U.S.A. had been taking an active financial and economic 
interest in Hungary, and a considerable loan seemed a possibility. 


On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. is known to have demanded a ff 


large sum on account of the German assets in Hungary which the 
Potsdam Agreement allows her as part of her share of German 
reparations, and to have been interrogating banking circles in 
Hungary on the ownership of various assets. 

The exact influence of either or both of these factors on the 
situation is unknown to the writer of these lines; but in mid-May 
the Communists suddenly announced that the nationalization of 
the National Bank of Hungary and of the main commercial banks 
(which between them hold or control most of Hungarian industry) 
was an indispensible part of their plan. The Smallholders refused 
absolutely, on grounds both of principle and of expediency. The 
Soviet Mission then produced M. Kovacs’ confession. M. Nagy, 
who was in Switzerland, was advised by friends not to return and 
resigned, with M. Gydéngydssy, the Foreign Minister, and Mgr. 
Balogh, the Secretary of State. Other Smallholders were arrested 
or fled. 

The Cabinet was now again reconstituted under a pliant figure, 
M. Dinnyes. The nationalization of the banks was enacted, 
and the Three Year Plan agreed on this basis and published. 
M. Dinnyes promised new elections, probably for September, 
and M. Riesz, the Socialist Minister of the Interior, announced 
that these would be held under a revised franchise. 

No attempt can be made to follow here the international 
repercussions of these events. So far as Hungary is concerned they 
mean, of course, another victory for the Left—or rather, for the 
Communists, in comparison with whom the Social Democrats 
grow daily more impotent. It appears that the coalition is to 
survive, but the Smallholder element in it has been weakened still 
further, both in quantity and—perhaps more important—in quality. 
The Communist influence over the Government and its activity 
is greatly strengthened and may be strengthened still further after 
the elections; while opposition to them will centre increasingly round 
M. Sulyok’s Freedom Party, if allowed to continue in existence. 


The German Economic Problem 

The German economic problem has been put in an entirely 
new perspective by the United States’ offer to Europe. At the 
time of going to press it was still too early to foresee the conse- 
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quences of Mr. Bevin’s initiative in going to Paris for talks with 
the French Government and M. Molotov’s subsequent acceptance 
of the invitation to attend a further meeting in Paris to discuss the 
Marshall offer. But a plan of European rehabilitation necessarily 
involves Germany, on which so many European countries depend 
for a variety of goods and services, and it has been remarked that 
the insolvency of Europe is in some measure due to the prolonged 
failure of German production following on the disruption caused 
by the war. 

It has been suggested in many countries that it is only by taking 


_a European view of German recovery that the dilemma posed 
_ by the security requirements of the Powers on the one hand — 
_ “the problem of control” — and the needs of the German economic 
_ situation on the other can be resolved. Inside Germany itself, 
_ however, this view is essentially a long-term one, and its immediate 
_ significance for German industry is confined to a much needed 
_ stimulation of German industrial morale. In the British and 
_ American zones the urgency of the economic crisis has forced a 


number of measures of practical importance during the month. 


_ The promise of a new approach to this crisis given on his recent 


appointment by Lord Pakenham, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, was followed by a joint Anglo-American announcement 
on June 2 of new administrative machinery for the combined zones 
designed to overcome the difficulties of economic planning 
inherent in the federal political system imposed by the Powers. 
The enactment did not in the event go so far as to indicate a new 
“level of industry” for Western Germany, which would have 
enabled dismantlement schedules to be fixed on a more realistic 
basis, though such a development had been expected. It was also 
noted that exports from the combined zones in the first four 
months of this year had reached only $46 million, or less than 
half of what they should have been if the Military Government 
target of $350 million for the year 1947 is to be achieved. At 
the same time the food situation, an improvement in which it was 
agreed must precede any possibility of German industrial recovery 
as a whole, continued to be discouraging, not to say catastrophic. 
The new economic administrative machinery consists of an 
Economic Council of 54 members chosen by the Land Govern- 
ments in numbers proportional to their populations; an Executive 
Committee subordinate to it, consisting of one representative from 
each Land, who will serve on a full-time basis; and executive 
directors in charge of the several bi-zonal departments, responsible 
to the Economic Council and under the immediate supervision of 
the Executive Committee. The Council’s ordinances, which will 
be subject to approval by Military Government, will be binding 
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on the Land Governments, thus removing one of the main defects 
of the older system, but administrative decentralization is still 
insisted on in the delegation of executive functions to the Land 
Governments. 

The announcement was accompanied by official warnings against 
expecting quick results on a large scale from this measure. The 
element of “‘compromise”’ in it was referred to by Air Marshal Sir 
Sholto Douglas in a press conference, when he said that it was 
“inevitable in an agreement between parties with somewhat 
differing views’. At the same conference it was made clear that 
grain shipments in prospect until the German harvest began to 
come in during August would only just be adequate to maintain 
the ration at its present actual, as opposed to theoretical, level of 
under 1,000 calories daily. In a press conference in the U.S. zone 
General Clay, the military governor, congratulated the German 
Governments on the much improved methods of food collection 
in that zone. A far-reaching plan for dealing with the economic 
situation in Western Germany was put before Lord Pakenham by 
Herr Luebke, the Minister of Food for North Rhine-Westphalia. 
The plan, which depends on greatly increased imports of bread 
grains and of maize for pigs, is described as aiming at German 
rehabilitation through German effort. While this plan. is being 
studied with sympathy in London, authoritative press comment 
has not held out much hope that food imports on such a scale 
would in fact be possible under present world conditions of scar- 
city. The fact, however, that some alleviation of present hunger 
conditions in Germany must be achieved before any general 
economic recovery is possible was again demonstrated in the 
latter half of June, when factories in the Cologne area had to close 
down owing to the inability of their 18,000 workers to carry on, 
from weakness due to hunger. 


The Prospect in India 

The decision of the British Government to advance the date for 
the transfer of power in India from June 1, 1948 to August 15 
next, brings the date of India’s fate ten months nearer. Three 
consequences follow from this decision: first, there will be no true 
central Power in India next August; and the time available for 
establishing two new Dominions in the sub-continent is short. 
The mere process by which the Demarcation Commission will 
draw the new frontier between the two Indias must take consider- 
able time, and will provoke acute controversy which may issue 
in widespread disorder: secondly, this leads to the position of the 
Army. Hitherto the Army has provided the most characteristic 
evidence of Indian unity; but, when the two Dominions are 
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established, fundamental Army unity will be impaired, with the 
ominous possibility that divided loyalties within each mixed 
battalion, coupled with the strain on the whole structure of the 
typical Indian brigade, may seriously injure the Army as a whole. 

The third issue is the future of the Indian States. When para- 
mountcy expires in August the States will be free to choose 
whether to join one or other of the new Dominions, or to attempt 
to maintain themselves in independence. Hyderabad and Travan- 
core have, by declarations of their respective Prime Ministers, 
announced that they propose to become independent States; while 
Kashmir seems to be moving in the same direction. Hyderabad 
is nearly as big as the United Kingdom, with a population of 16 to 
17 million, ruled by the Muslim Nizam, with, however, a very 
large Hindu majority in the population. It is, moreover, a land- 
locked State which will probably be surrounded exclusively by 
British Provinces that will opt for Hindustan. 

Travancore, on the other hand, is plagued by no religious 


| division, for here the Hindu ruler governs a predominantly Hindu 


population, with a powerful Christian minority. ‘Travancore has 


' always occupied a somewhat distinctive position in India, and 
enjoys free communication with the outside world through a sea- 


board of its own. Om the other hand, in Kashmir the outlook is 


' uncertain, as there a Hindu ruler governs an overwhelming Muslim 


majority, and, moreover, Kashmir is more or less on the borders of 
the new Pakistan. 

Declarations of independence by two States, no matter how 
important, do not of themselves forecast an independent Princely 
India. If the Rajputana and Sikh States were to follow the course 
laid down by Hyderabad, the Indian States as a whole might well 
bid defiance to Nationalist India. But these States have virtually 
declared their intention to co-operate with one Dominion or the 
other, and thus Hyderabad is deprived of the indispensable support 
of the fighting races of north-central and northern India. 

The issue is likely to be settled by the balance of forces within 
each State. When Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar announced his 
Maharajah’s intention of declaring Travancore independent he 
met with such resistance in the Legislature that he was forced to 
dissolve it. Without more accurate information than is yet avail- 
able it is impossible to estimate the risk then taken. Much will 
depend upon the extent to which Pandit Nehru’s claim is true 
that the Indian States Peoples’ Conference actually represents 
the balance of popular feeling in the majority of the States. If, as 
is not yet proved, this turns out to be the case, the fate of 
the States is sealed, and they must accept the new position within 
one or other of the Indian Dominions. 
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Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia: special meeting at Chatham House. 

Relations between Britain and the United States on the one 
hand and Britain and Russia on the other are a particular aspect of 
the political complex of the Powers today. It is one in which 
members of Chatham House have shown the most consistent 
interest since the war, and on which they have had frequent 
opportunities of hearing first-hand interpretation and reporting 
from experts. In order to extend a similar opportunity to readers 
of The World Today who are not members of Chatham House, 
there was for the first time organized at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs on Saturday, June 21, a meeting at which 
Professor D. W. Brogan and Mr. Edward Crankshaw lectured 
respectively on Anglo-American and Anglo-Russian relations 
under the chairmanship of Professor Arnold ‘Toynbee, who con- 
tributed an introduction and a summing-up. The experiment, to 
judge from the response to the invitation and the lively discussions 
which followed the addresses, was certainly a success. 


ERRATUM 
In the Note on the U.S.-Soviet Joint Commission in Korea in 
the June issue, page 246, paragraph 2, for ““war-time Moscow Con- 
ference’’, please read: ““Moscow Conference in December, 1945”. 


THE ARCTIC FRONTIER AND ITS 
DEFENCE 


HE new status of the Arctic as part of the international no- 

man’s-land has had important consequences for American 
defence. Not only is the United States Government now devoting 
a considerable proportion of its military budget to the improve- 
ment of the defences of the Arctic frontier and to studying at first 
hand the problems of warfare in the Arctic regions, but the war- 
time co-operation between the United States and Canada has taken 
on new significance in the post-war period. A mission sent to 
Alaska last August by the Military Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives came back and reported that the military installa- 
tions there ought to be doubled in strength, and an airborne 
division, of 21,000 men, stationed there permanently. Up to the 
present, however, little has been done towards making any con- 
crete plans for such a development, let alone for putting them into 
effect. Indeed, the difficulties to be overcome in carrying out any 
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extensive programme of military preparedness in the Arctic are 
serious; and the prospect of any large-scale plans being put into 
effect in the near future must be regarded as small. 

First and most important, the U.S. Army is so reduced that all 
its resources of men, money, and technical skill and equipment 


_ have to be spread extremely thin. It is down to little over 1,100,000 


men. Its foreign commitments may not be as widely scattered as 
those of the British Army, but the occupation of Japan alone is a 
heavy drain of 124,000 men, besides another 154,000 in Germany 
and Austria. There are Pacific bases and Caribbean bases. And 
because it is a skeleton army which has only just recovered from 


_ demobilization it has barely started the long process of becoming a 


highly trained nucleus. Consequently, for the time being, the 


+ emphasis (for all the men who can be spared from overseas stations) 


is on training and reorganization at home. The “‘permanent air- 
borne division” which might be kept on guard duty on the Arctic 
frontier — with the other men to supply them and look after them — 
cannot, in fact, be spared at this time. 

There is a more immediate reason why American Arctic defence 
is still under severe limitations. The Arctic frontier stretches from 
the Aleutian Islands, off Alaska, across the Alaskan mainland, and 
across Canada to Greenland. But Alaska is the only part of it 
where any large number of men can be stationed. Greenland only 
supports a handful of tiny stations which would take years of time 
and millions of dollars to expand. The recent United States agree- 
ment with Canada is a valuable insurance policy. But it has a 
qualification that at any training base established on Canadian 
soil—and so far Churchill, Manitoba, is the only one in the far 
North—Canadians shall always be in the majority. Thus it is 
unlikely that the U.S. Army would be able to “‘board out” more 
than two or three hundred men in the next few years. 

Moreover Alaska itself has a strictly limited capacity to absorb 
large new military installations. Unlike comparable latitudes in 
Siberia, it is still hardly settled at all. In all that space there are 
only 120,000 civilians, and over 50,000 of them have gone there 
only in the last five or six years. The cost of living is already about 
go per cent higher than in the United States proper, and the ratio 
of maintenance costs to size of military forces maintained there 
increases rapidly with the latter. 

So much for the upper limits. Within those limits, what has 
been going on since the House Military Affairs group made its 
visit last August? 

It so happens that with the end of the winter a definite stage in 
American Arctic preparations also came to an end. The main 
military activities in Alaska last winter were the manceuvres of two 
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task forces. Between them, the number of men involved was a 
mere 2,400. Another task force—task force ‘Frost’, with some 
1,400 men—was engaged in similar activities in Northern Wis- 
consin, where the winter, though soft by Yukon standards, is still 
severe. 

The object of the three forces was defined by General Devers: 
“to test out American material, equipment, and weapons on a 
small economic scale in every conceivable condition of climate and 
terrain, and record data in order to avoid losing time and making 
mistakes in production in any future emergency”. In other words, 
the United States is at the moment incapable of expanding its 
Arctic frontier guard because it has not yet had enough experience 
to show how to go about it. One vitally important fact explains 
the situation better than anything else. At 14 degrees Fahrenheit, 
if the man is not doing work or taking exercise, the warmest 
clothing the U.S. Army can issue to its troops barely provides 
protection from the weather. Below that, not one man in a hun- 
dred could survive if he stayed in the open without exercise for 
48 hours. 

The task forces have taken the first step to remedy this. Or 
rather, what actually happened was that the first tentative step 
was taken when the United States participated in the Canadian 
“Operation Musk-Ox” in the spring of 1946. But apart from try- 
ing out the “snowmobile” which replaces dog-power with motor- 
power mounted on broad caterpillar treads, and experimenting 
with glider pick-ups at low temperatures, ‘““Musk-Ox” did not go 
very far towards solving the Arctic problems of a large military 
force. During the exercises of task-force “Frigid”, which was 
based on Ladd Field, Alaska, some of the equipment, including 
lubricating oil and synthetic rubber parts of vehicles, failed to 
stand the strain of an average temperature of minus 18°F. Some 
360 items of equipment were tested, and industrial representatives 
were on hand to learn the lessons. The complexity of Arctic 
problems would be discouraging for any army; for instance, how 
to design a portable, stove-heated latrine, how to arrange for hot 
meals to be served from a base camp to outlying patrols so that 
water and food is not frozen solid by the time it arrives, what 
portable fuel to use that is easy to carry, non- explosive, and not so 
bright and yellow that it would give away the unit’s position to a 
hostile patrol. These and less humble problems of artillery 
ammunition, small arms, radar, flame-throwers, and medical 
supplies have been at least partially solved through the task force 
experiments. There are others still unsolved. 

In the task-force ‘“Williwaw’’, for example—given that name 
after the violent, erratic gales that blow up in its Aleutian location 
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—the question of what portable shelter could be used is still un- 
answered. One night in December an 88 m.p.h. gale blew up 
without warning and carried off 131 of its 194 tents. The soft, 
spongy ground—something like a peat bog—probably can be 
mastered for military transport by an aluminium model of the 
versatile “Weasel”. But it still has to be perfected. Cost is another 
difficulty even for the United States. At present Arctic equip- 
ment for each individual soldier runs to about $1,200. 

To get at these answers, the U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
are not relying solely on military expeditions and manceuvres, 
nor on the one permanent “glacier and ski training’ school at 
Camp Carson, Colorado. Equipment of all kinds is being handed 
out by the military to any responsible civilian group which can 
make use of them—and report fully on results. The Finn Ronne 
Antarctic Expedition is a case in point. Its purposes are purely 
civil and scientific, but its equipment in clothing, skis, stoves, and 
so on is supplied by the War and Navy Departments. Again, a 
party of Boston mountaineers who set out to climb Mount McKin- 
ley in Alaska took with them rations and other Q.M. kit for testing. 

More important than these was the Byrd Expedition which 
recently returned from the Antarctic. Although organized by the 
Navy, its avowed purposes were exploratory and scientific. ‘There 
is no doubt, however, that its chief immediate value lay in the test- 
ing of sub-zero equipment and techniques, and some very impor- 
tant results were reported by its naval leaders. One was that, even 
in low temperatures, aircraft carriers could be used by much 
heavier aircraft than had been believed possible—through jet- 
propulsion auxiliaries. Other discoveries, improving on the 
knowledge gained in the naval Arctic exercises in the spring of 
1946, are still a secret. 

The all-round military picture, then, is predominantly still one 
of experiment and trial. So far as is known, only two new air 
bases have been established in Alaska since the end of the war, 
and against this must be set the return of many more army fields 
there to Civil Aeronautics Authority control. Even with the B-29 
and other Arctic air patrols from Alaska and over to Greenland, 
the training of crews is still mainly a by-product of preliminary 
mapping and testing of supply methods. 

The strategic defence of the Arctic frontier—which, of course, 
is mostly a question of American-Canadian arrangements —is in a 
sense less easy to write about with any confidence because of the 
easy fraternal relationship of the two countries and their armies 
which makes possible so much unofficial collaboration at every 
level. It is characteristic that the U.S.-Canadian joint staff board 
held, until recently, the distinction of being an inter-Governmental 
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body whose constitution and terms of reference derived from a 
press release issued simultaneously by President, Roosevelt and 
Mr. Mackenzie King. In March of this year the board was made 
““‘legitimate’’. 

Canada, on the whole, has been more communicative than the 
U.S.A. about Arctic defence developments. Although, because of 
the ingrained informality common to the two armies, it is hard to 
define exactly what the United States could and could not do in 
the Canadian Arctic in any given circumstances, it is much easier 
to know what Canada herself is doing. And one factor which might 
tend to limit U.S. activities is the new national spirit of indepen- 
dence in the Dominion. Thus last year the Canadians dissuaded 
the U.S. Army from expending the last of its ‘‘war-time”’ appro- 
priations and building a four million dollar radar base in the 
Canadian West Arctic. 

Despite Russian press propaganda, the lone Arctic base at 
Churchill is no longer a very effective bogey. Russian military 
attachés have gone there at Government invitation and seen for 
themselves that it could hardly be described as a base for offensive 
war. ‘This winter it was staffed by exactly 315 Canadian and 110 
American troops — most of them technical experts. The Americans 
wanted to put 1,000 men there, but were refused for lack of space — 
a lack which cannot be remedied in less than a few years. 

As for a string of weather and radar stations and landing fields 
across the desert of the Far North, any such plan for what is called 
“‘100 per cent security” is ruled out by the financial difficulties of 
the Dominion. ‘The Canadian peace-time army will only be 25,000 
strong, and of these only seven or eight thousand men can be field 
troops—hardly enough to keep an Arctic garrison in posts as far 
as 200 miles apart even if all of them were kept in the Far North. 

The present Canadian plan is to bring back to peace-time 
standards the 28 Arctic weather stations which operated before 
the war, and to add to them eleven new ones. They will be staffed 
—as in the past—by the Signal Corps of the Canadian Army and 
equipped with full meteorological apparatus and radio trans- 
mission. The United States was anxious to make them into radar 
stations as well—at a cost of some $100 million. At first, the 
Canadians resisted this pressure with determination, although the 
development of L.O.R.A.N. (long-range radar aid to navigation) 
had been one of the objects of the Musk-Ox Exercise. However, 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization has 
recommended L.O.R.A.N. as the best available aid to long- 
distance flying. Finally, Canada has decided, after making tests 
jointly with U.S. experts at experimental stations in Hamlin, 
Sask., Gimli, Manitoba, and Dawson Creek, B.C., to establish two 
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new L.O.R.A.N. “lighthouses” in northern latitudes, where they 
are particularly useful because both the long star-less twilight and 
the unreliability of compasses near the magnetic pole make normal 
navigation methods inadequate. A third station in the Canadian 
Arctic will probably be set up in 1948, and all three will work in 
with similar stations in Alaska. 

The L.O.R.A.N. stations, like the intensified drive to survey 
and map Arctic territories which have never properly been ex- 
plored before, illustrate particularly well the dual justification— 
particularly for Canada—for the activity and vigour of the Govern- 
ment and the Army in pushing back the northern frontier. Except 
for the base at Churchill, almost every one of these developments 
has a very great value for civil and peaceful purposes. It may not 
be strictly true that the “primary” purpose is civilian, but there is 
no possible doubt that farmers in the North and West can save 
many millions of dollars if they are warned of weather changes 
coming, as they nearly always do, from the “‘breeding-ground” 
of Arctic latitudes. Accurate mapping and surveys and experi- 
ments in Arctic clothing, rations, and equipment all help to make 
possible civilian settlements in the Far North, thus helping Canada 
to build the greater population about which her politicians are 
talking so much. 

Bearing in mind the profound shock which Canadians of all 
classes experienced during the Russian spy trials, these military 
preparations, even if their civilian purpose is overlooked, are far 
from justifying the alarmist interpretation which has been put on 
them by some. The agreement of Canada with the United States, 
too, is much less far-reaching than that which the President and 
the State Department would like to see concluded with the 21 
nations of South and Central America, since this would provide 
for the establishment of joint military bases and the standardization 
of arms and equipment. 

To the east again of Canada and Labrador, the American 
strategic defence of the Arctic extends only to Greenland. The 
bid for post-war military bases in Iceland has fallen through and 
there is no public evidence in Washington of any plan to revive 
it. On the other hand, the civilian air bases there are under joint 
British, French, Dutch, and American administration, and prob- 
ably could be “occupied” if necessary, without great trouble— 
just as Great Britain in the last war gave “protective occupation” 
to the Faroes. The Greenland Agreement of April, 1941, however, 
still holds good. It provides the United States with all the neces- 
sary rights to build and maintain bases there, at Julianehaad or 
anywhere else along the coast. But, at the moment, Greenland 
seems to be little more than an aircraft station and re-fuelling base. 
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The above may give some idea of the scope and progress of 
United States military development northward to date. What is 
equally important —in case the attitude of Congress to supplying 
the armed forces with money and men should suddenly change — 
is how much further United States military leaders would feel it 
necessary to go. The Canadian ideal, as formulated by General 
Worthington of the Western Command, is a “fast-moving air- 
borne army, not too large, but efficient and up to date so that it 
will be able to attack an invader within an hour (warned by the 
chain of radar stations)’. United States generals, while they would 
certainly agree with this aim, will hardly be satisfied until they are 
as well equipped as the Russians to fight a trans-polar war. 

And here they are likely to be working in the dark. It appears 
not to be known outside Russia, for instance, how many outpost 
stations the Russians have inside the Arctic circle. Estimates start 
at 100.' But it is certain that Siberia has many more than Alaska 
and Canada combined. A similar superiority may be presumed in 
Russian mastery of Arctic operating conditions. In all their wars 
the Russians have been accustomed to using cold as an ally. And 
it has recently been noticed that the places where the invading 
armies were turned back, both in 1812 and 1943, corresponded 
roughly to those where the January mean temperature falls below 
14 degrees —the critical temperature found in U.S. Army experi- 
ments. 

What the military leaders of North America have to con- 
sider in defence planning is not a large-scale Arctic invasion, which 
would in the light of recent research be still practically impossible, 
but the possibility of bomber and rocket attack on industrial 
centres around the Great Lakes and through the St. Lawrence 
River. The effect of such an attack would obviously be much 
more serious if launched from the fringes of the Canadian Arctic 
by an expeditionary force than from Russia itself. 

The conclusion must be that despite any suspicions induced by 
lack of information from the Russian side, or the consequences 
of an American desire not to be caught in another Pearl Harbour, 
present Arctic defence preparations, such as they are, are merely 
incidental to the development of Russo-American relations. They 
are not in themselves likely to lead to war. 


S,. 3. 


‘See Revue des Troupes Coloniales, October, 1946. 
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FRENCH TRADE UNIONS AND 
NATIONAL RECOVERY 


4 
¥ 


[s order to understand the part played by the French trade 


union movement in post-war France it is as well to have some 


‘idea of its historical development. The evolution of the French 


‘trade union movement was very different from that of the British. 
In Great Britain, where the Industrial Revolution took place very 


_ early—at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 


‘teenth century—the trade union movement is very old, and it 
'was from it that the political labour movement sprang and de- 
veloped. In France trade unions of some sort have existed for the 
last hundred or hundred and twenty years, but the laws relating to 
) associations were very strict, and, although trade unions developed 
é ) during the reign of Louis-Philippe, and afterwards under Napoleon 

“III, they were not officially recognized. The right to strike was 
‘given to the workers by Napoleon III in 1864, and the right to 
form trade unions was granted by the Third Republic in 1884. 
_ Inthe first years of the Third Republic, when the French labour 
“movement was re-forming after the Commune in 1871, it was 
_ divided, as was almost inevitable in a country where people are 
highly individualistic, into a number of different sections, all 
‘fighting one another. To begin with, the first trade unions of the 
Third Republic affiliated with different Socialist parties. This 
‘weakened them, and after a few years of somewhat bitter ex- 
‘perience they were naturally driven into safeguarding themselves 
against any political interference. It is for this reason that, when 
the Confedération Générale du Travail (the French equivalent of 
the T.U.C.) was formed in 1902, it decided to accept all workers, 
whatever their political creed, and to be independent of all 
political parties. 

That decision was emphasized again in 1906 and 1907 at the 
Conference of the C.G.T. in Amiens, which passed a resolution, 
known ever since as the Charter of Amiens, which put very strongly 
the principle that the C.G.T. must not be linked with any political 
party, that all its members have the right to belong to the party, 
and to the religious denomination, of their choice, and that political 
considerations must not be brought into the trade union move- 
ment. 

The trade unions in France did not develop very quickly and 
were not very strong up to the first world war. At that time they 
had about 500,000 members, which was very small compared with 
the membership of the T.U.C. and of the German trade unions 
at the same period. The French unions began to grow quickly after 
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body whose constitution and terms of reference derived from a 
press release issued simultaneously by President, Roosevelt and 
Mr. Mackenzie King. In March of this year the board was made 
“‘legitimate”’. 

Canada, on the whole, has been more communicative than the 
U.S.A. about Arctic defence developments. Although, because of 
the ingrained informality common to the two armies, it is hard to 
define exactly what the United States could and could not do in 
the Canadian Arctic in any given circumstances, it is much easier 
to know what Canada herself is doing. And one factor which might 
tend to limit U.S. activities is the new national spirit of indepen- 
dence in the Dominion. Thus last year the Canadians dissuaded 
the U.S. Army from expending the last of its “war-time” appro- 
priations and building a four million dollar radar base in the 
Canadian West Arctic. 

Despite Russian press propaganda, the lone Arctic base at 
Churchill is no longer a very effective bogey. Russian military 
attachés have gone there at Government invitation and seen for 
themselves that it could hardly be described as a base for offensive 
war. ‘This winter it was staffed by exactly 315 Canadian and 110 
American troops — most of them technical experts. ‘The Americans 
wanted to put 1,000 men there, but were refused for lack of space — 
a lack which cannot be remedied in less than a few years. 

As for a string of weather and radar stations and landing fields 
across the desert of the Far North, any such plan for what is called 
“100 per cent security” is ruled out by the financial difficulties of 
the Dominion. 'The Canadian peace-time army will only be 25,000 
strong, and of these only seven or eight thousand men can be field 
troops—hardly enough to keep an Arctic garrison in posts as far 
as 200 miles apart even if all of them were kept in the Far North. 

The present Canadian plan is to bring back to peace-time 
standards the 28 Arctic weather stations which operated before 
the war, and to add to them eleven new ones. They will be staffed 
—as in the past—by the Signal Corps of the Canadian Army and 
equipped with full meteorological apparatus and radio trans- 
mission. ‘The United States was anxious to make them into radar 
stations as well—at a cost of some $100 million. At first, the 
Canadians resisted this pressure with determination, although the 
development of L.O.R.A.N. (long-range radar aid to navigation) 
had been one of the objects of the Musk-Ox Exercise. However, 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization has 
recommended L.O.R.A.N. as the best available aid to long- 
distance flying. Finally, Canada has decided, after making tests 
jointly with U.S. experts at experimental stations in Hamlin, 
Sask., Gimli, Manitoba, and Dawson Creek, B.C., to establish two 
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new L.O.R.A.N. “lighthouses” in northern latitudes, where they 
are particularly useful because both the long star-less twilight and 
the unreliability of compasses near the magnetic pole make normal 
navigation methods inadequate. A third station in the Canadian 
Arctic will probably be set up in 1948, and all three will work in 
with similar stations in Alaska. 

The L.O.R.A.N. stations, like the intensified drive to survey 
and map Arctic territories which have never properly been ex- 
plored before, illustrate particularly well the dual justification— 
particularly for Canada—for the activity and vigour of the Govern- 
ment and the Army in pushing back the northern frontier. Except 
for the base at Churchill, almost every one of these developments 
has a very great value for civil and peaceful purposes. It may not 
be strictly true that the “primary” purpose is civilian, but there is 
no possible doubt that farmers in the North and West can save 
many millions of dollars if they are warned of weather changes 
coming, as they nearly always do, from the “breeding-ground”’ 
of Arctic latitudes. Accurate mapping and surveys and experi- 
ments in Arctic clothing, rations, and equipment all help to make 
possible civilian settlements in the Far North, thus helping Canada 
to build the greater population about which her politicians are 
talking so much. 

Bearing in mind the profound shock which Canadians of all 
classes experienced during the Russian spy trials, these military 
preparations, even if their civilian purpose is overlooked, are far 
from justifying the alarmist interpretation which has been put on 
them by some. The agreement of Canada with the United States, 
too, is much less far-reaching than that which the President and 
the State Department would like to see concluded with the 21 
nations of South and Central America, since this would provide 
for the establishment of joint military bases and the standardization 
of arms and equipment. 

To the east again of Canada and Labrador, the American 
strategic defence of the Arctic extends only to Greenland. The 
bid for post-war military bases in Iceland has fallen through and 
there is no public evidence in Washington of any plan to revive 
it. On the other hand, the civilian air bases there are under joint 
British, French, Dutch, and American administration, and prob- 
ably could be “occupied” if necessary, without great trouble— 
just as Great Britain in the last war gave “protective occupation” 
to the Faroes. The Greenland Agreement of April, 1941, however, 
still holds good. It provides the United States with all the neces- 
sary rights to build and maintain bases there, at Julianehaad or 
anywhere else along the coast. But, at the moment, Greenland 
seems to be little more than an aircraft station and re-fuelling base. 
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The above may give some idea of the scope and progress of 
United States military development northward to date. What is 
equally important —in case the attitude of Congress to supplying 
the armed forces with money and men should suddenly change — 
is how much further United States military leaders would feel it 
necessary to go. The Canadian ideal, as formulated by General 
Worthington of the Western Command, is a “fast-moving air- 
borne army, not too large, but efficient and up to date so that it 
will be able to attack an invader within an hour (warned by the 
chain of radar stations)’. United States generals, while they would 
certainly agree with this aim, will hardly be satisfied until they are 
as well equipped as the Russians to fight a trans-polar war. 

And here they are likely to be working in the dark. It appears 
not to be known outside Russia, for instance, how many outpost 
stations the Russians have inside the Arctic circle. Estimates start 
at 100.' But it is certain that Siberia has many more than Alaska 
and Canada combined. A similar superiority may be presumed in 
Russian mastery of Arctic operating conditions. In all their wars 
the Russians have been accustomed to using cold as an ally. And 
it has recently been noticed that the places where the invading 
armies were turned back, both in 1812 and 1943, corresponded 
roughly to those where the January mean temperature falls below 
14 degrees —the critical temperature found in U.S. Army experi- 
ments. 

What the military leaders of North America have to con- 
sider in defence planning is not a large-scale Arctic invasion, which 
would in the light. of recent research be still practically impossible, 
but the possibility of bomber and rocket attack on industrial 
centres around the Great Lakes and through the St. Lawrence 
River. The effect of such an attack would obviously be much 
more serious if launched from the fringes of the Canadian Arctic 
by an expeditionary force than from Russia itself. 

The conclusion must be that despite any suspicions induced by 
lack of information from the Russian side, or the consequences 
of an American desire not to be caught in another Pearl Harbour, 
present Arctic defence preparations, such as they are, are merely 
incidental to the development of Russo-American relations. They 
are not in themselves likely to lead to war. 

S. S. 


1 See Revue des Troupes Coloniales, October, 1946 





FRENCH TRADE UNIONS AND 
NATIONAL RECOVERY 


Js order to understand the part played by the French trade 
union movement in post-war France it is as well to have some 
idea of its historical development. The evolution of the French 
trade union movement was very different from that of the British. 
In Great Britain, where the Industrial Revolution took place very 
early—at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century—the trade union movement is very old, and it 
' was from it that the political labour movement sprang and de- 
‘veloped. In France trade unions of some sort have existed for the 
last hundred or hundred and twenty years, but the laws relating to 
associations were very strict, and, although trade unions developed 
during the reign of Louis-Philippe, and afterwards under Napoleon 
III, they were not officially recognized. The right to strike was 
given to the workers by Napoleon III in 1864, and the right to 
form trade unions was granted by the Third Republic in 1884. 

In the first years of the Third Republic, when the French labour 

movement was re-forming after the Commune in 1871, it was 

| divided, as was almost inevitable in a country where people are 
highly individualistic, into a number of different sections, all 

fighting one another. To begin with, the first trade unions of the 
Third Republic affiliated with different Socialist parties. This 
weakened them, and after a few years of somewhat bitter ex- 
perience they were naturally driven into safeguarding themselves 
against any political interference. It is for this reason that, when 
the Confedération Générale du Travail (the French equivalent of 

the T.U.C.) was formed in 1902, it decided to accept all workers, 
whatever their political creed, and to be independent of all 
political parties. 

That decision was emphasized again in 1906 and 1907 at the 
Conference of the C.G.T. in Amiens, which passed a resolution, 
known ever since as the Charter of Amiens, which put very strongly 
the principle that the C.G.T. must not be linked with any political 
party, that all its members have the right to belong to the party, 
and to the religious denomination, of their choice, and that political 
considerations must not be brought into the trade union move- 
ment. 

The trade unions in France did not develop very quickly and 
were not very strong up to the first world war. At that time they 
had about 500,000 members, which was very small compared with 
the membership of the T.U.C. and of the German trade unions 
at the same period. The French unions began to grow quickly after 
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the first world war, by which time the C.G.T. numbered nearly 
2,000,000 members. 

Then, however, there came a split in the French labour move. 
ment, as in the labour movements of other countries, with the 
Communists on one side and the non-Communists on the other. 
In France the majority of the members remained with the old 
C.G.T., but the Communists drifted away and formed another body, 
the Confedération Générale du Travail Unitaire, the C.G.T.U.. 
which lasted for a number of years. It was only in 1936, when 
the development of Hitlerism in Germany showed the French & 
workers the danger ahead of them, that the Popular Front was 
formed in the political field, including the Communists, the 
Socialists, and the Radicals, and by a kind of parallel movement 
the Communist and non-Communist trade unions decided to fF 
merge and form once more a unified trade union movement. This F 
explains its very rapid growth during 1936 and 1937, when, after 
the strike movements following the accession to power of the ff 
Popular Front Government, membership of the C.G.T. rose to 
between 5 and 6 million. ‘ 

In 1939, however, on the eve of the second world war, the Com- F 
munists pronounced themselves in favour of the German-Russian F 
pact and were consequently expelled from the C.G.T., thus pro- 
ducing another split. There followed the defeat of France, the 
capitulation of Marshal Petain’s Government, the occupation of 
France by the Germans, the underground fight against the invader, 
and there, in the underground movement, the two sections of the 
C.G.T. decided to merge again, and unity was restored when the 
liberation of France took place in 1944. 

It should also be mentioned that in addition to the C.G.T. there 
is another trade union movement in France, the Christian Trade 
Union movement, which is almost wholly a Catholic movement 
Its membership is much smaller than that of the C.G.T., number- 
ing probably between 700,000 and 800,000, as against over 6 
million for the C.G.T. 

The structure of the French trade union movement also calls 
for some elucidation. Here again there is a difference between the 
growth of the French trade union movement and that of the trade 
union movement in Britain. The British trade union movement 
grew in a very individualistic and rather haphazard way. The 
French, with their logical minds, preferred to define more pre- 
cisely the sphere of competence of each trade union. Thus th 
structure of the French trade union movement is a very rational 
structure, worthy of a Latin country. In every town or village 
there is one union for each particular industry or trade. All these 
local unions are affiliated to a national federation of unions; for 
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example, there is the National Federation of Metal Workers, the 
National Federation of Building and Wood Workers, the National 
_ Federation of Post Office Workers, the National Federation of 

Miners, and so on. The French unions are organized on an 
_ industrial basis; the federations of trade unions are industrial 
. federations and not craft federations. 

_ In addition to this, in every town of some importance, and also 
in each department (the equivalent of the English county), there 

is a local union of trade unions, a federation to which all the local 
trade unions of all the different industries—metal workers, post 
office workers, miners and so on—are affiliated. Each local union, 
in order to be regularly affiliated to the C.G.T., has to be affiliated 
(a) nationally, to its industrial federation, and (db) locally, to its 
departmental union of trade unions. 

For many years—in fact, ever since the end of the first world 
war and in some instances even before that—the French trade 
_ union movement has not consisted only of manual workers. It has 
always included a number of civil servants, intellectual workers, 
andsoon. In spite of the fact that the Government did not grant 
trade union rights to civil servants, the civil servants claimed those 
rights themselves and decided to affiliate to the C.G.T., and this 
| position was subsequently recognized. For example, in the 
_ federation of the teaching profession there are to be found both 
school teachers from the small villages of the French provinces, 
and also—in the same federation, if not in the same union—a 
number of very eminent scientists who are professors at the 
Sorbonne. 

The French trade union movement has been very strongly 
influenced by the fact that locally, in the small provincial towns 
where there is a small local federation of trade unions, the school 
teachers, the masters in the secondary schools, the Post Office 
employees, and others worked side by side with the manual 
workers in order to build the trade union movement. It is prob- 
ably one of the most remarkable features of the French trade 
union movement that these local federations have always been 
very active, and during the occupation by the Germans they, or 
the ““Bourses du Travail” (which are the labour exchanges ad- 
ministered by the representatives of the unions), were in many 
ways the nuclei of working-class resistance both against the 
Germans and against the Vichy régime. 

The part played by the French workers, and especially by the 
trade union movement, in resisting the Germans and Vichy is 
well known and widely recognized. The Vichy Government 
introduced a labour charter which made trade unionism compul- 
sory, but which deprived the unions of their most elementary 
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rights. There was very strong opposition to this charter in the 
ranks of the workers; and in all fields of production and activity 
the workers and the trade union movement alike showed a mag- 
nificent spirit during the occupation. One need only mention such 
examples as the widespread resistance to the deportation of French 
manpower to Germany; the sabotaging by the railway workers of 
German troop trains; the “‘go-slow”’ methods of the miners; and the 
general strike which was declared to assist the advance of the 
Allied troops in August, 1944. 

In fact, the trade union movement and the workers constituted 
the solid bulk of patriotic resistance against the enemy; and conse- 
quently, when liberation came, the trade unions were in a very 
strong position. Freedom of association was at once restored, and 
it was obvious that the trade union movement would play an 
important part in the reconstruction and recovery of France. 

At the time of the liberation the workers themselves were 
strongly conscious of their future réle. They decided, especially 
in the south of France, to establish in some of the factories and 
business concerns committees, called either “management com- 
mittees”’ or “‘patriotic committees’, in order to facilitate the recovery 
of French production, and in many cases to take the place of the 
employer if the latter had been a collaborator and the workers 
refused to continue working under him. These committees have 
not met with the same success everywhere. Some of them were 
created in the fever of the liberation and have proved less effective 
than was hoped. In some instances, however, they have been 
remarkably successful, as in the case of the Berliet motor works 
in Lyons, where the situation created by the workers, with the 
help of the liberation authorities, has been stabilized and confirmed. 

Within a few weeks of the liberation of Paris, when the need for 
a rapid resumption of production made itself felt, it was at once 
realized that nothing could be done without the enthusiasm and 
help of the trade union movement, and consequently as early as 
October or November, 1944, a beginning was made in framing the 
necessary legislation for the establishment of works committees in 
all factories employing more than a hundred workers, and a Bill 
to this effect was passed in February, 1945. A little more than a 
year later it was amended, and now there are works committees in 
all undertakings of more than fifty workers. 

These works committees, which are to a very large extent in- 
spired by the experience gained in joint production committees 
during the war in Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A., are based on a 
slightly different principle from that of the joint production com- 
mittee. The committees are formed of representatives elected by 
the workers—not only the manual workers, but the technical 
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workers and staff of the undertaking—and presided over by the 
employer or his representative. They have very extensive rights, 
- including the right to deal with matters concerning the increase of 
production and the welfare of the workers, and also the right to 
_ study and to be informed about the economic position of the under- 
_ taking and the profits made, in which latter connexion they are 
' entitled to the help of an expert accountant. Two representatives 
of the works committee have a right to sit on the board of directors. 
In short, they exercise a certain degree of supervision over the 
affairs of the undertaking, and they are allowed to send reports 
_and make representations to the general shareholders’ meetings, 
_ and to give them their views on the way in which the undertaking 
is run. 

The C.G.T. has made a great effort to make this scheme a 
success, setting up training courses, week-end schools, and so on 
in order to instruct the members of works committees in their 
duties, and giving them information about industrial and economic 
' matters. Although the authority continues to rest with the 
manager, and the works committees have only a consultative 
_ capacity in economic matters, the workers are now directly 

associated with the general management of the undertaking. It 
is felt that this will help considerably towards an improvement of 
' the general situation in industry; and, now that the country is 
engaged in a very difficult struggle against rising prices, it is hoped 
that these works committees may be of great assistance in the 
_ Government’s efforts to bring down prices by cutting down the 
too large margins of profit which are still to be found in some 
undertakings. 

It is not only through the works committees that the French 
workers have played a part in reconstruction. When France was 
liberated in 1944 thousands of railway bridges, thousands of kilo- 
metres of railways, and dozens of marshalling yards were destroyed. 
The first task was to get the transport system going again. Today 
nearly all the railway bridges are rebuilt, even if only in temporary 
fashion, and the trains have been running almost as well as they 
did before the war, in spite of the shortage of rolling stock. All 
this is due to a very large extent to the work of the French railway- 
men. 

Take another example: the miners. France has always been 
dependent on imports of coal from abroad, and before the war 
imported about one-third of the coal consumed in the country. 
The efforts of the French miners have not completely solved the 
coal problem, but as far as home production is concerned, in spite 
of the fact that a considerable part of the mining equipment is 
obsolete, and that many of the miners suffered from under- 
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nourishment d .g the war and are still under-nourished, the 
production of coal this year as compared with that of 1938 has 
increased by about 11 per cent. 

In order to tackle the problem of the general recovery of France 
the Monnet Plan has been established, one of the main aims of 
which is to give better equipment to French industry. The 
problem of manpower is a very important one for French recovery. 
The Monnet Plan was worked out with the help of the trade 
unions, which agreed to renounce temporarily the legislation con- 
cerning hours of work, to let the 40-hour week drop for a certain 
number of years and to go back to the 48-hour week. That was a 
great concession on the part of the workers, who had gained that 
very important social reform in 1936. The plan also envisaged the 
admission of large numbers of foreign workers to work in France. 
The trade unions have raised no objections to this measure (which, 
indeed, represents no innovation, for there is a long tradition of 
immigrant labour in France), provided the wages paid to foreign 
workers do not undercut those of the French workers. 

With regard to the nationalization of industries, it should per- 
haps be explained that the structure of the French nationalized 
industries —coal, gas and electricity undertakings, insurance, and 
so on*—is rather different from that of the industries which have 
been nationalized in Great Britain, inasmuch as in France the 
trade unions of the interested industry are represented as such on 
the board of the nationalized industry. For example, the General 
Secretary of the French Miners’ Federation is a member of the 
governing body of the French nationalized coal mines, and is even 
the Chairman of the governing body of the coal mines. The workers 
in the gas and electricity industries are represented on the gas and 
electricity boards, the bank clerks are represented on the board of 
the nationalized banks, and so on. 

In a general way, machinery has been set up for co-operation 
between the Government, the employers, and the workers in all 
economic matters. A very difficult wages problem arose at the 
time of the liberation, because the wages of the workers had been 
artificially kept low by the Germans in order to induce more 
French workers to go to Germany to work. All this had to be 
revised, and it was realized that the introduction of a planned 
economy, inevitable in present circumstances, also involved a 
thorough investigation into the problem of wages. The Govern- 
ment therefore effected a readjustment of wages, taking as a basis 
the wage of an unskilled labourer in a metal factory, fixing an 


? For an account of the Monnet Plan, see ““French Economic Recovery”, in 
The World Today, March, 1947. 
* See “Nationalization in France”, in The World Today, August, 1946 
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hourly wage rate for him, and building up round this a whole 
general system, a hierarchy of wages, giving so much more for the 
skilled worker, so much more for the highly skilled worker, and 
providing certain differences between one industry and another, 
such as, for example, special conditions forthe miners. A difference 
was also made between the various zones in France, the Paris 
region being considered as that in which the costs of living were 
highest. A National Wages Committee was also set up, composed 
of representatives of the workers, the employers, and the Govern- 
ment, the function of which was to frame a general policy on wages, 
with a number of committees in the different industries, each com- 
posed of representatives of workers and employers, under the chair- 
manship of a civil servant, to adjust the general wages policy to 
each industry in particular. 

Finally, on January 1, 1947, the collective agreements which 
had been suspended since September, 1939 were re-established. 
Although the problem of wages is still to a very large extent a 
matter for the Government, in all other matters the collective 
agreements have come into force again. 

Another sphere in which the French trade union movement is 
now playing an important part in the life of the country is that of 
social security. France has rebuilt her system of social security, 
and has made it more comprehensive. It is not a purely State 
system; in France there is a system of boards, the governing bodies 
of which are elected by the insured people themselves. In April 
for the first time a general election took place in order to appoint 
the governing bodies of these boards, and the French workers 
voted for their representatives on them. 

The works committees have the right to administer all the social 
institutions inside the factory, even when the employer pays for 
them, and by this provision and through the social security scheme 
has succeeded in eliminating almost completely the old system of 
paternalism which consisted in letting the benevolent employer 
do everything he wanted without allowing the workers any share 
in the administration of the social institutions which had been 
created for them. 

All this does not mean that there are not still very important 
problems to be solved at the present time in France, as indeed has 
been made very clear by the recent railway strikes. The basic 
reason for those strikes lay in the question of wages, which is 
closely related to the most important of all France’s problems 
today, that of prices, which in its turn is closely linked up with 
the problem of the black market. It must always be borne in mind, 
however, that if France has difficulties of this kind, and especially 
if she has not yet been able to get rid of the black market, that is 
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to a large extent because the black market started during the 
occupation of France by the Germans, at a time when black 
marketeering—that is, getting food so that the Germans should 
not get it—was a kind of patriotic duty. When the population is 
half starving and when black marketeering is a patriotic duty, 
habits of black marketeering become ingrained very deeply in 
people, and after the liberation it was very difficult to discard them 
overnight, especially as there was still a scarcity. 

For this reason the system of distribution of food in France is 
still far from satisfactory. Some parts of the population are very 
well off, while others still fare very badly. Although the tendency 
to rising prices has to some extent been checked, especially since 
M. Blum’s Premiership last winter, nevertheless the position is 
still very difficult, and for many workers in the towns, in particular, 
wages are not adequate to meet the cost of living, which is very 
high. ‘This explains the fight of the unions which is going on at 
present. The unions want to increase the members’ purchasing 
power, and are asking for a readjustment of wages, while on the 
other hand the Government, whose duty it is to frame the general 
economic policy of France, does not want to start a general increase 
of wages which would drive the country into inflation. 

In spite, however, of the many difficulties confronting France, 
in spite of the frequent threat of strikes, on the whole the French 
workers have shown themselves to be both reasonable and 
responsible, and have given evidence of a very deep consciousness 
of the part which they have to play in the recovery of their country. 
If they had not that sense of responsibility and that civic maturity, 
in view of the circumstances in which they find themselves, there 
would now be a nation-wide strike movement in France. The fact 
that that has not happened is to a large extent because the workers 
and the trade union leaders understand that they owe a duty to 
their country, and to the promotion of its recovery. 


H. H. 
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HEN, two years ago, the collapse of Germany ended the 
Nazi occupation of Europe, Norway was in the fortunate 
position of being able to re-establish her normal democratic and 
constitutional government at once. The Allied troops, few in 
number, who arrived to disarm and evacuate the German soldiers 
could be quickly recalled after the completion of that task. The 
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_ Norwegian quislings, once they were deprived of German support, 


offered no resistance. They were quickly rounded up and their 
leaders arrested, and in the course of the two years that have 


_ followed they have been given scrupulously fair trials by the 
_ ordinary courts. Quisling himself and some of the more notorious 
_ of his supporters were condemned to death, the others receiving 
_ sentences which varied from a fine to imprisonment for life. In 
spite of the strong popular feelings against the traitors and 


profiteers (reflected by much discussion in the press), no attempts 


_ were made to interfere with the course of justice, and it is charac- 


teristic that discussion in the press is no longer concerned with 
the leniency or severity of the sentences, but rather with the 
question of how to help the convicted men to enter society again 
when they are freed. 

Except for the quislings, the Norwegian people came out of 
the war more united in their political views than at any other time 
in recent history. King Haakon, when he returned after his five 
years of exile in England, was hailed by all political parties, 
including the Communists, as the symbol and leader of the fight 
for Norwegian democracy against Nazism. The Nygaardsvold 
Government, also returning with the King, had often been severely 


_ criticized, particularly for its defence policy before the war, but 


nobody had ceased toe recognize it as the lawful Government of 


§ the country, and on its return the Home Front Council,’ which 


had now come into the open, willingly stepped down and sur- 
rendered its powers. The main constitutional problem concerned 
the Storting. The last Parliament, elected in 1936, contained few 
traitors or collaborators. But by its unofficial negotiations with 
the German authorities early in the war it had become com- 
promised in the eyes of many, particularly the returning emigrants, 
and there was a strong feeling among the public that new elections 
should be held. Since, however, this would have meant a delay 
of several months before constitutional government could be 
restored, it was eventually decided to summon the existing 
Storting for a short session to pass the most urgent measures. 
The Nygaardsvold Cabinet then resigned, a step which had 
already been announced by the Prime Minister during the war. 
This step was certainly a correct and wise one, not only because 
the returning Ministers would be out of touch with conditions 
and opinion at home, but also because their actions before and 
during the war were to be made the subject of a public inquiry. 
The Public Inquiry Commission has now published the first part 
of its findings, and in this the 1940 Foreign Minister, Dr. Koht, 
the Defence Minister, the Prime Minister, and the leaders of the 


‘ The organization co-ordinating all resistance against the Germans. 
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Storting do not escape criticism, though their good will is never 
called in question. It is not yet clear what effects, if any, the 
report of the Commission will have, but, on the whole, it seems that 
all the parties now agree that the events of 1940 do not lend 
themselves to exploitation in the form of political propaganda. 

After the leader of the Home Front, Mr. Paal Berg, had given 
up the attempt to form a non-party Government, a coalition 
Cabinet was formed under the premiership of Mr. Einar Gerhard- 
sen, a Labour leader with a distinguished Home Front record 
and noted for his willingness to co-operate with other parties on a 
national basis. His Cabinet, though containing a majority of 
Labour Ministers, included representatives of all the main political 
parties, from the Conservatives to the Communists. Two 
Ministers — the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of 
Defence — continued in the offices they had held in the Nygaards- 
vold Cabinet since, for obvious reasons, continuity was considered 
essential in their respective fields. Otherwise the Ministers were 
all new men, who had distinguished themselves during the war on 
the home front but had had very little parliamentary experience. 

The political basis of this coalition Government was the so- 
called Joint Programme, agreed to by representatives of all the 
main parties, and springing from the comradeship and mutual 
understanding created among men of different classes and parties 
by the concentration camps. The programme contained the 
immediate tasks on which all parties could co-operate: the 
reconstruction of houses and factories, the development of the 
country’s natural resources, further development of democracy 
by social and economic reforms, the necessity for more liberal 
support of cultural institutions, etc. Like all documents of its 
kind it is open to different interpretations, and with the awakening 
of normal party politics there have of course come mutual accusa- 
tions of failure to adhere to it. Though all parties subscribing to 
it have had to sacrifice something of their convictions, it is probable 
that it is the Conservatives, or at any rate some of them, who will 
find its provisions most irksome, since the programme is coloured 
by the social radicalism created by the joint struggle of the war, 
in Norway as in other countries, a radicalism which experience 
suggests will not always stand the test of peace. 

The coalition Government did good work in its short term of 
office, laying down plans which determined many of the measures 
taken by its successor. After the general election in the autumn of 
1945, however, this caretaker Government had fulfilled its mission. 
The elections gave Labour a majority in the Storting (76 out of 150 
seats), even without the support of the Communists (11 seats). 
The Conservatives got 25 seats, the Liberals 20, and the Agrarian 
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Party 10. The remaining 8 seats went to the Christian Party, 
which before the war never had more than 2. Their unexpected 
rise after the war, parallelled in other countries, reflects not only 
the increased influence of the Church after its splendid fight during 
the war, but also the drift of the electorate towards the Left. The 
Christian Party secured many votes which would normally have 
been cast for one of the non-Labour parties, since it appeals to 
that section of the electorate by being socially more radical than 
the old ones, and yet conservative in cultural respects, opposing 
_ the secularism of the other parties. 

The other party to gain strength was the Communist Party. The 
_ municipal elections this year will show whether this increase was 
_ merely due to the goodwill and prestige enjoyed by Russia at the 
- time of the liberation, or whether it represents a more lasting 
- trend in Norwegian politics. The Communists in Norway, as in 
all Western democracies, have changed their pre-war tactics and 

now stand for democratic institutions and gradual socialization. 
_ In the trade unions it was therefore widely felt that the two Labour 
parties ought to join forces before the general election. The 
_ negotiations, however, broke down under much personal abuse 
' from both sides, and more recent attempts have met with the same 
_ fate. ‘The Communists in the Storting have usually supported the 
_ Labour Government, though disagreeing with them on some points 
both in their foreign policy and economic domestic policy. Their 
| views are to some extent shared by a Left wing of the Labour 
Party. As yet, however, there are no signs of any rebel group 
comparable to that within the British Labour Party. 

The most important opposition party is the Conservative, 
since their ideology offers the clearest alternatives to Labour. 
However, under the impact of the social solidarity that is the 
legacy of the war, and under the pressure of the abnormal con- 
ditions in world economy, Conservative policy too, particularly as 
envisaged by its younger adherents, has changed considerably, and 
the party is far from being the homogeneous body it was before 
the war. This is still more the case with the Liberals, who tend 
to split into two groups, one favouring a conservative policy not 
unlike that of the Conservatives themselves, the other leaning 
towards the Government and approving many of its practical 
measures, though denouncing Socialism. 

The Agrarian Party, many of whose former leaders had been 
discredited by the war years and who also have to live down the 
fact that they once made Quisling a Minister in their pre-war 
Cabinet, lost several seats in the election. They are a typical class 
party, with no very consistent ideology, but the feeling of many 
farmers that the Government is sacrificing the interests of agricul- 
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ture by its economic policy may easily once more make the 
Agrarians a decisive factor in politics. 

Almost all political discussion and disagreement in Norway since 
the war has, directly or indirectly, centred round economic policy. 
This shows both the extent to which political parties now agree — 
notably on such formerly controversial matters as defence and 
social legislation — and the extreme importance of economics in 
post-war policy. 

Though Norway happily escaped what at one time seemed 
inevitable — an Allied invasion to drive out the Germans — her 
war losses were very considerable. The campaign in 1940, the 
subsequent Allied bombing of targets in Norway (which continued 
all through the war), the sabotage activities of the resistance 
movement, the: ruthless German devastation of Finnmark after 
their retreat from Finland, the sinking by enemy action of 43 
per cent of Norway’s large merchant navy, all took their toll. 
When, in addition, allowance is made for the exhaustion of all 
stocks and the depreciation of machinery, it is estimated that the 
country’s real capital was reduced in value between 1940 and 1945 
by some 5.6 milliard kroner (1939 value). The post-war cost of 
replacing the losses will, of course, be many times as great. 

As is the case in most of the countries hit by the. war, this 
reduction of real capital is aggravated, and at the same time 
obscured to the people, by the enormous increase in notes in 
circulation. In Norway the growth of the note issue is almost 
entirely due to the Germans, who, in order to finance their 
purchases of Norwegian goods and their extensive military works, 
forced the Bank of Norway to advance them 11.2 milliard kroner 
between 1940 and 1945. The result was that the notes in circula- 
tion rose from kr. 564 million in January, 1940 to 3,000 million in 
May, 1945. Bank deposits, of course, showed the same trend, 
and the Government debt has increased from kr. 1,500 million to 
kr. 7,600 million. 

The tasks of the Government, therefore, were obvious. They 
had to rebuild the country — in the widest sense of the word — 
and take measures to ward off inflation. At the same time they 
had to see to it that the stocks of consumer goods, very low or, in 
many Cases, non-existent in May, 1945, were renewed, and also to 
develop social and cultural institutions in accordance with the 
spirit created by the war. 

The necessity of reducing the amount of money in circulation 
by means of taxation or confiscation had been realized by leading 
Norwegians even before the war was over. The method chosen 
was a tax on increase of property values during the war years. It 
was rendered effective by the compulsory registration of all banking 
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accounts and securities, coupled with a conversion of the bank 
notes and a freezing of a proportion of all banking accounts. In 
its original form the proposal was very drastic, providing for a 
tax at rates progressing from 30 per cent to 95 per cent of nearly 
all property increases. There was, however, such an outcry 
against this, particularly by industrial and commercial companies 
who saw their prospects of much needed renewals of plant and 


_ stocks endangered, that all kinds of exemptions had to be intro- 
_ duced. The result is that the tax lost nearly all its anti-inflationary 


effectiveness, the more so as the amount collected will not be 
used towards paying off the German account at the Bank of 


_ Norway, but will be kept in reserve. The inflation danger must be 


MS igh 





averted by other means. The importation of goods and machinery 
from abroad will do more than any property tax to reduce infla- 
tionary pressure, and, as a matter of fact, it is this which has 
brought about a fall in the note circulation by some kr. 1,500 
million. ‘The imposition of controls remains, nevertheless, the 


_ most effective means of dealing with the problem, and the war- 


time price controls and rationing of consumer goods have therefore 


_ been continued. Though the food situation has improved very 


considerably since the liberation — a fact which has great psycho- 


_ logical importance — most of the important foodstuffs (e.g. bread, 


_ fats, sugar, coffee, meat, milk, and cheese) are still rationed, as 
_ are also textiles, footwear, petrol, and fuel. 


The background of the continued rationing is, of course, not 


_ only the world shortage of goods, but also the currency problem. 
_ Norway’s need of foreign imports, always great, is tremendously 
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increased by the demands of reconstruction. At the time of 
liberation Norway possessed a fair reserve of foreign currency, 
the earnings of her merchant navy, consisting, however, mostly of 
sterling. ‘These reserves are now on the point of becoming 


exhausted — in January, 1947 they were estimated at kr. 1,500 


million — and Norway’s future imports will accordingly have to be 
paid for by exports and foreign loans. These loans have, of course, 
to come from the United States, and one of $50 million has 
already been negotiated through the Export-Import Bank, but 
since it contains a clause that the goods bought must be carried 
largely in American ships it met with strong opposition. In the 
end, however, the terms had to be accepted, seeing that the import 
surplus for this year alone is estimated at kr. g50 million, and the 
total needs of foreign currency at kr. 1,350 million; and this in 
spite of the fact that the country’s total production this year will 
reach the 1939 level. It should be noted, however, that export 
industries are lagging behind. The pulp and paper industry, for 
instance, is affected by the scarcity of raw materials, as wood today 
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is needed for building and fuel in the country itself, and the man- 
power shortage is felt very acutely in forestry. Nevertheless total 
exports in 1947 are estimated at kr. 2,850 million, an increase of 
kr. 550 million over last year. 

In the face of the enormous demands for imported goods strict 
Government control and planning have been necessary. Up to 
now consumer goods have had to form a substantial part of imports, 
but their share is now going to be cut in favour of more capital 
goods, badly needed for reconstruction and investment. Here the 
most urgent need is the building of new dwellings. The housing 
problem has reached appalling dimensions, not only in the towns 
but in many country districts as well. The cessation of building 
during the war and the destruction of some 20,000 dwellings 
coincided with a rapid increase in the age groups normally wanting 
to set up homes of their own. The drastic requisitioning laws 
introduced during the war have had to be maintained in force, 
and these only give a family the right to keep for its own use a 
limited number of rooms, the surplus, if any, being requisitioned 
for the use of homeless people. By this means “squatting” has 
been avoided, but at a great cost of loss of privacy and much 
friction and discomfort in shared dwellings. Another disturbing 
element in the housing situation has been the jealousy of the 
emigrants, who, after having fought for their country abroad, 
returned to find that there were no homes for them, though many 
of them had married abroad and were bringing families back. 
This is perhaps the most important point on which the “Home 
Front” and the “Outer Front” have found it difficult to see eye 
to eye, though in fairness it should be said that the gulf between 
these two fronts, which many feared would follow the long war 
years, has never materialized. A symptom of a certain difficulty 
in adapting themselves to their old country is the keen interest in 
the possibilities of emigration shown by many returning soldiers, 
but, after all, this is only what many countries, Britain included, 
are experiencing to-day. 

The building of new houses — the only means of solving the 
housing problem satisfactorily — is hindered by a shortage both 
of materials and man-power, especially skilled labour. The costs 
of building have risen by more than 100 per cent, necessitating 
much higher rents being paid, higher than the people who most 
need the houses can pay. And, last but not least, the province that 
needs them most, the completely devastated Finnmark, presents 
enormous difficulties of its own in the form of transport and 
administration problems. 

It was quite clear, therefore, that house building had to a great 
extent to be planned and controlled by the State. The Government 
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rightly decided that Finnmark and other war damaged areas had 
to be given priority, though this was certain to mean that com- 
paratively little could be done in other areas. A special Finnmark 
administration under a Cabinet Minister was set up, and plans 
made to rebuild the province in 4 years. The building of per- 
manent houses will be financed on the lines laid down for the 
reconstruction programme for the whole country. Owners will 
be compensated according to pre-war values, and since this is 
insufficient to build a new house to-day a special Government 
House Bank has been set up, where loans can be obtained at low 
rates of interest (24 per cent) and which can also grant permanent 
loans free of interest or at reduced rates. In the case of Finnmark 
it is reasonable to expect that most houses will need such sub- 
sidies, as the designs of those now being built are the result of an 
open architectural competition, and are greatly superior to, and of 
course more expensive than, those destroyed. 

In the case of Finnmark, however, the expenses of reconstruc- 
tion falling on the State will not be limited to these subsidies. 
Besides building new quays, roads, light-houses, schools, churches, 
etc., normally a State undertaking, it has also to bear the cost of 
providing temporary houses for the people, and to help finance 
the re-building of the fishing fleet. 

In the rest of the country reconstruction has proceeded much 
more slowly. In 1946, out of 15,000 dwellings planned (outside 
Finnmark) only some 10,000 were finished, and of those only some 
10 per cent represented building in the war-damaged areas. 

The costs of reconstruction, together with much higher defence 
expenditure than before the war, particularly in 1945, price 
subsidies, and social measures make the Government Budgets very 
high, even when the difference in price levels from before the war 
are taken into account. Though taxes are higher than ever and are 
yielding more than expected — a sign of the prosperity of the most 
important industries — the two post-war Budgets have shown 
large deficits — 1946-47 kr. 860 million, and 1947-48 kr. 466 
million. 

The Budget deficits of course increase the danger of inflation. 
So far, however, it has proved possible to keep prices and wages 
from rising above the danger point, but only by exercising a strict 
system of controls, on the one hand, and on the other by a large- 
scale subsidizing of consumer goods. 

The controls in Norway, as in other countries, go much further 
than a mere control of prices and wages. The provisional regula- 
tions, now incorporated in a Bill to be placed before the Storting, 
give the Government wide powers to regulate industrial life, e.g. 
by prohibiting firms from stopping or extending production, by 
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ordering them to take up production of other goods, and other 
measures. This Bill, commonly called Lex Thagaard, after the 
chief of the Government office operating it, has not unnaturally 
become the centre of much political discussion and disagreement 
throughout the country. The Government regard it as a necessary 
part of their planning for reconstruction, since only with such 
powers will it be possible to make private enterprise adhere to the 
Government programme. The Opposition, on the other hand, 
while not believing it possible to do away with control altogether, 
characterize the Bill as a conscious step towards the socialization 
of the industries of the country, far more drastic than definite 
nationalization plans, of which there are a few, notably one for 
coastal shipping, but which have roused far less opposition. In 
this connection it should be remembered that before the war 
public ownership, particularly with regard to utilities, was already 
much more common than, e.g. in Britain. Some of the new 
undertakings started after the war to increase Norway’s industrial 


capacity, e.g. the iron works of Mo and the aluminium works of 


Ardal, are State owned, and the harnessing of waterfalls is also 
a public undertaking. 

No Government is able to resist the rise in prices due to the 
rise in world market prices. In Norway as in other countries 
prices have therefore shown an upward trend, and the price level 
as a whole has gone up by 160 per cent. It has been necessary to 
compensate workers for this increase, and by an agreement just 
after the war wages were adjusted, and further adjustment made 
compulsory if the price index rose above a certain point. This 
point would have been reached long ago if it were not for the 
subsidies granted by the State to keep down the prices of essential 
consumer goods. These subsidies in the last Budget amounted to 
kr. 400 million. In return for this vast expenditure strikes have 
been almost completely avoided. 

The subsidies have also another function besides that of 
stabilizing prices. They form a support for the agricultural 
industry, since agricultural goods (butter, milk, grain) are among 
the chief goods subsidized. Nevertheless, the farmers are com- 
plaining that their interests are being sacrificed in favour of those 
of industry. Certainly the prices of produce have gone up, but so 
have those of machinery and fertilizers, and, most important of all, 
the wages of the agricultural labourers. The lack of man- power is 
most severely felt in agriculture, and “black market wages’’ are 
often necessary to attract labour, though the legal wage rates have 
gone up more than the average. Even so, it is often impossible 
for the farmers to get labour, and in some cases they have had 
to kill their cattle because they had nobody to milk them. 
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The Government have not been able to comply with the 
demands of the farmers to the extent they had hoped. They have 


also irritated them by pointing out that with the man-power 


situation as it is to-day, and is likely to be for years to come, 
agriculture cannot hope for an increase of its labour, but must 
trust to increased efficiency by introducing more machinery (to 


_ be operated jointly by several farms together), and by other forms 


of rationalization. 

There is no doubt that the Government’s attitude on this point 
has caused bitterness among the farmers, particularly the bigger 
ones. ‘This has been increased by the fact that support of agricul- 
ture was promised in the Joint Programme, and that all the other 
main industries have been flourishing. A great improvement has 
taken place, for instance, in the conditions of fishermen, formerly 
the poorest class of Norwegians. This improvement, however, is 


completely dependent on the present abnormal state of the world 


market, and there are many warning voices saying that now is the 
time to rationalize the fishing industry by adopting the trawling 
method. As this, however, would mean that far fewer fishermen 


_ would be needed, and more capital, the fishermen protest, and so 


far the advocates of trawl fishing have made little headway, 
though the fishing industry is being improved and rationalized in 
other ways, e.g. by the building of cold storage plants and filleting 
factorics. 

The Government have found it necessary to base their whole 
economic policy on a thorough knowledge of the country’s 
economic resources. This has led to the setting up of so-called 
National Budgets, as apart from the financial Government Budgets. 
[t is in the former that the results of the Government’s planning 


_on industry and on consumption can be seen. The last of these 





Budgets, just published, shows a further rise in exports and in 


imports of capital goods, while imports of consumption goods are 
reduced, the aim being to fix the standard of living at 94 per cent 
of the pre-war standard. 

One of the characteristics of post-war policy is the unpre- 
cedented influence of economic theory on practical politics. The 
Finance Minister, Mr. Brofoss, is himself an economist, and he is 
assisted by a staff of young economists forming an unofficial 
“brains trust’’. The Opposition, favouring a more orthodox and 
less theoretical approach to economic problems, distrust these 
methods, and they have even complained that the language used in 
official economic papers is too technical to be understood by the 
ordinary member of the Storting. The real difference, however, is 
that the Government consider planning in itself both good and 
necessary, while the Conservative Opposition regard it as a 
c 
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necessary evil that should be abolished as soon as possible and 
wherever possible. 

The sharp disagreements in economic policy, while very 
important, should not be allowed to conceal the large measure of 
agreement on other measures taken by the Government. Such 
reforms as the introduction of children’s allowances, of joint 
production committees in industry, and of improvement of the 
insurance schemes are all examples in point. The same is true 
of the more positive attitude towards education and research, 
which is one of the most promising effects of the war and the 
Joint Programme. Technical and continuation schools, research 
institutes, and universities have all benefitted from this. The new 
University of Bergen has been founded, and the older institutions 
are launching great expansion schemes. 

The same measure of agreement can be observed in foreign 
policy. Norway has learnt that a policy of neutrality is impossibk 
in the present-day world. But she is unwilling to be drawn into 
any bloc, and considers it her task as one of the small nations to do 
her utmost to bridge the gulf between East and West. The two 
incidents of major importance in Norwegian foreign policy since 
the war, the Russian demand for bases in Spitzbergen and the 
Norwegian initiative in the Franco question, both go ta show that 
Norway’s present policy is independent of both camps, and firmly 
based on a desire to make U.N.O. an instrument for world peace. 

After the trials of the war and the excitement of the early 
months following the liberation the Norwegian people are settling 
down to the tasks of peace. The tempo of production, which was 
dangerously low in 1945, is constantly improving. Of course it 
will take time to get back to normal. The great increase in the 
consumption of drink, of which perhaps too much has been made 
in the foreign press, is one symptom of the restlessness still 
prevailing, and also, of the limited amount of goods still available. 
Psychologically, however, the problems confronting the Govern 
ment are far simpler of solution in Norway than, e.g. in Britain, 
because the peace meant not only the liberation of the country 
from a hated foe, but also an immediate improvement in material 
conditions from the misery and semi-starvation of the war years. 


4. 
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AMERICAN TRUSTEESHIP IN THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


N April 2, 1947, the Security Council of the United Nations 
accepted the American trusteeship agreement for the 
Japanese mandated islands. Both the circumstances of the accep- 
tance and the text of the agreement are unusual in the brief history 
of trusteeship and therefore seem to merit some attention at this 
stage. 
The American trusteeship is the first example of the transfer of 
a mandated area to a new ruler as a consequence of the last war. 


| The eight other trusteeships are merely the continuation, with 


somewhat modified texts but the same administering States, of 


_ previous Mandates. The American trusteeship, also, is the first 
“strategic” agreement, as envisaged under Article 82 of the 


Charter, which reads: “There may be designated, in any trustee- 


) ship agreement, a strategic area or areas which may include part 
_ or all of the trust territory.”’ This is why the consideration of the 


agreement fell to the Security Council and not to the Assembly, 
since Article 83 provides that “all functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the approval of the terms of 


the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or amendment, 
shall be exercised by the Security Council’. 


The American agreement cannot be assessed out of the context 
of the whole trusteeship system. This reflects several changes in 
the conception of the government of dependent peoples. Of these, 
the policy of developing the independence of such nations was 
indeed the basis of the Mandate system. But its growth was 
enormously strengthened by the 1939 war; it is writ large in the 
Charter, which states that among the objectives of trustee govern- 
ment are “‘progressive development towards self-government or 
independence as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances 
of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned”. Other features are actually new. The 
first is the abandonment of the impartial supervision of the expert, 
non-Governmental Mandates Commission, and the substitution 
of the ‘Trusteeship Council composed of official representatives of 
States. ‘This may have been due to the inexperience of the United 
States and Soviet Russia, who perhaps do not yet realize that it is 
is useful to separate judicial from administrative functions in 
international as in domestic affairs. ‘The second novelty, the 
emphasis on military organization of trust territories, marks a 
revolution in the practice as well as in the principle of colonial 
administration. 
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These changes of policy affect the whole trustee system. Super- 
vision even of social welfare in the normal territories is bound to 
be given a political turn by the official membership of the Trustee- 
ship Council. All the trustee countries will to some extent be 
subjected to the tides of international politics. A strategic area on 
which reports are submitted for welfare subjects to the Trustee- 
ship Council, and for everything which can be called “strategic” 
to the Security Council, must feel the currents of Power policy 
even more. The difference is one of degree rather than of kind. 

The same is true of the defence clauses of the trustee agreements. 
Under the mandatory régime, conscription was forbidden in all 
the areas — with a partial exception for the French Mandates 
which allowed conscription for the defence of the territory in case 
of a general war. Military, naval, and air bases were forbidden in 
all African and Pacific territories. These prohibitions were due in 
part to fear of arming indigenous majorities subjected to small 
governing-race minorities; indeed, the policy had been applied in 
Africa ever since the Brussels Acts. They were caused also by 
scruples of conscience which shrank from instructing backward 
and often primitive nations in all the barbarism of industrialized 
war. The Pacific islands, besides, fell within the sphere of the 
Washington Conference policy, which aimed at preventing war by 
setting a wide distance between the bases of the great Powers. 

Today, the strategic organization of the trustee countries is 
clearly to be based upon the experience of the war. Not only did 
thousands of colonial people serve in the Allied armies; some 
colonies and mandated areas, such as, for example, the West 
African territories, served as vital military routes, while others, 
such as Syria, were strategic objectives to both sides. The 
Pacific islands, most of all, were deep in the war. Long before it 
broke out Japan violated her Mandate by constructing naval and 
air bases in the atolls. They served to mask her raid on Pear! 
Harbour. The American naval strategy used the islands of the 
South Pacific unoccupied by Japan as bases, and “‘island-hopped” 
along the archipelagoes. The native peoples suffered as much as 
any European population. Some islands were rendered un- 
inhabitable by bombardment. Since the war the predominance 
of military considerations has been shown by the eviction of the 
people of Bikini. The islands seem, in fact, to be regarded by 
America, as they were formerly by Japan, primarily as strategi 
bases. 

But here also the difference is one of degree. All the trustee 
agreements quote the Charter objective: “To further international 
peace and security’, and to that end include provisions for military 
naval, and air bases, and for the raising of voluntary forces both in 
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and from the territories to contribute to security. The French 
agreements provide for the declaration, if need arises, of parts of 
the territories as strategic areas. When the Americans announced 
at the Lake Success Assembly of 1946 that they were going to 
rule the whole of the former Japanese mandated islands as a 
strategic territory, or, if the United Nations did not accept that, 
to continue to rule them in any case, they were offering a policy 
admitted in the Charter, but carrying it to its extreme conclusion. 

The decision met with a mixed reception in the United States. 
Some isolationist opinion was alarmed at the extension of American 
responsibility to the West Pacific. More serious criticism came 
from the liberal wing of opinion, which has at various times 
accused the Charter of violating the Atlantic Charter by making 
territorial gains for the United States out of the war, and also 
of being concerned with military power rather than with the 
welfare of the island peoples. 

It was expected that the Security Council would show strong 
opposition to the agreement from the Soviet Union. The assump- 
tion was natural, because the Russians had blocked the establish- 
ment of the trusteeship system by every device known to 
conference diplomacy till October, 1946, when, the other States 
having surmounted those obstacles, M. Molotov admonished the 
Assembly that “it might be thought that someone was deliberately 
hindering the establishment of the Trusteeship Council’. The 
Russian bloc, also, had voted against the texts of the previous eight 
agreements. Russia refrained from taking her place on the 
Trusteeship Council when it met in March. It seemed possible 
that the Soviet Union would veto an agreement establishing an 
outpost of American military power on the flank of the Asiatic 
continent, 

This did not happen, however. General Marshall told his press 
conference on February 25 that the Soviet Union had stated in 
writing that it felt it entirely fair that trusteeship for these islands 
should be transferred to the United States, taking into account the 
decisive réle the American forces had played in the defeat of Japan 
and the greater sacrifices made. The Russian attitude may have 
been influenced by the recent publication of the Yalta agreement 
of 1945, allocating the Kurile Islands to the Soviet Union. 

None the less, when the United States presented the draft 
agreement to the Security Council on February 26, it had to face 
ome amendments proposed by Russia as well as by other States. 
The text was not discussed till March 7, by which time India and 
New Zealand, as interested States, had been added to the Security 
Council. The Soviet Union proposed the deletion of the clause 
that the United States should rule the islands ‘‘as an integral part’’ 
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of their own territory. This was formal; Russia moved the same 
amendment in regard to the same clause in the African and 
Australasian trusteeships, where it figured as it did in the old 
Mandates. In fact, in the New Guinea agreement Australia has 
been careful to underline the exact meaning of the phrase by 
putting ‘as if it were an integral part’’ instead of ‘“‘as an integra! 
part”. In the Security Council the United States agreed to the 
deletion. A more substantial criticism was made by Australia and 
Great Britian, who doubted the legality of the agreement coming 
into force before the peace treaty with Japan ended the Japanese 
rights over the islands; but Senator Warren Austin would have 
none of this. 

The Russians gained American consent to another amendment. 
Article 6 of the draft obliged the administering authority to “pro- 
mote the development of the inhabitants of the trust territory to- 
ward self-government’’. The amendment added “‘or independence, 
as may be appropriate to the circumstances of the trust territory 
and its peoples”. 

Great Britain proposed the omission of a clause which included 
the islands within the American tariff system by saying that the 
administering authority should give to nationals and companies of 
each United Nations member treatment no less favourable than 
that accorded to those of other members, “‘except the administer- 
ing authority”. The United States, however, refused absolutely 
to delete the last four words. And in the vote the rare event 
occurred of Britain and Russia voting together, with Australia — 
who does not apply the Open Door in her own trustee territories — 
voting with the United States. ‘The crux is security,” said Mr. 
Warren Austin. The amendment was defeated. 

The clauses which aroused the strongest opposition were 13 
and 15, which run: 

13. “The provisions of Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter shall 
be applicable to the trust territory, provided that the administering 
authority may determine the extent of their applicability to any 
areas which may from time to time be specified by it as closed for 
security reasons.” 

15. “The terms of the present agreement shall not be altered, 
amended, or terminated without the consent of the administering 
authority.” 

The United Kingdom proposed that the United States should 
agree to inform the United Nations when it proposed to cut off 
international supervision; but this was not accepted. The clause 
giving the United States veto power over amendments might be 
held to be covered by the veto already embodied in the Charter, 
since the United States is one of the veto Powers; but amendments 
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proposed by the Soviet Union and China were defeated, after a 
long debate in which the Senator threatened to withdraw the 
islands from trusteeship if the veto were not incorporated in the 
agreement, although he averred that it was a matter of ethics with 
him that the United States should not use its veto. 

Clause 15, according to American reports, was included as 
part of “‘appeasing the Navy Department”. The only rational 
explanations of its presence, in view of the Charter veto, are that 
the Charter may be amended in time, or that the United States 
want to safeguard their position in case of a dispute on amendment 
of the agreement, when, under the Charter rules, they would 
normally forfeit their vote. 

As to the clause allowing the United States to withhold informa- 
tion from the United Nations on any area declared closed for 
security reasons, this is a very serious derogation from the 
principles of trusteeship. For, as all the experience of colonial 
administration has shown, it is exceedingly difficult to reconcile 
the pursuit of the social well-being of dependent peoples with the 
presence of the military forces of an alien race. In fact, it is at the 
places where naval, military, and air bases are established that 
every means possible should be taken to safeguard the rights and 
customs of peoples under trusteeship — including world know- 
ledge of what occurs, regular reports, and the right of petition. 
But this consideration has evidently not weighed with the United 
States in comparison with the desire to preserve military secrecy. 
In combination with the economic clauses, which are tightly 
drawn — including, for instance, a provision that “‘Nothing in this 
article shall be so construed as to accord traffic rights to aircraft 
flying into and out of the trust territory” — there seems some 
justification for the accusation of the American liberal press that 
the island trusteeship is directed to make the West Pacific an 
American lake. 

To this supposition Senator Warren Austin’s presentation of 
the agreement to the Security Council gave some colour. He said: 
“The American people are firmly resolved that this area shall never 
again be used as a springboard for aggression against the United 
States or any other member of the United Nations . . . Our purpose 
is to defend the security of these islands in a manner that will 
contribute to the building up of genuine, effective, and enforceable 
collective security for all members of the United Nations.” 

The agreement contains also the provisions for the welfare and 
development of the peoples, for their social and economic advance, 
and for their education, which are common to all the trustee agree- 
ments. The doubts roused by the American text are a matter of 
balance rather than of the absence of the positive side of the aim 
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of trustee government. Whether these doubts are well-founded 
will be shown by the manner in which the administration of the 
islands is carried out. 


F. W. 


WORLD SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


ERCHANT shipping, whose function is to carry the over- 

seas trade of all nations on a commercial basis, operates 
in conditions of great complexity. Essentially an international 
industry, it is subject to many variable factors, particularly in the 
economic and political sphere, on national as well as international 
levels, over which individual shipowners have little or no control. 
It is the business of shipping to perform services rather than to 
offer for sale commodities or goods, a function which it performs 
most efficiently in conditions of unrestricted competition on a 
commercial basis. Any form of national or international attempts 
at restriction, whether in the shape of subsidies, State control, or 
flag discrimination, either of shipping or of overseas trade, there- 
fore penalizes the efficient and prosperous operation of merchant 
shipping, as was amply demonstrated in the years between the 
wars. Thus, while shipping requires freedom from controls in 
order to operate efficiently and economically in an international 
sphere, in free competition on the high seas, at the same time a 
certain measure of mutual co-operation and international agree- 
ment is desirable in order to preserve fair competitive conditions 
and prevent the piling up of restrictive practices in any of their 
Protean forms. For technical reasons, too, some form of inter- 
national maritime co-operation is not only desirable but essential, 
to govern such matters of universal interest as the safety of life 
at sea, the use of radio wavelengths, or the legal aspects of mari- 
time trading. 

To trace the interplay of rivalry and co-operation between the 
leading maritime nations is an absorbing but arduous task which 
cannot be attempted here. It must suffice to recall briefly that in 
matters technical the leading maritime nations found little 
difficulty in reaching satisfactory agreements by means of com- 
mittees of experts in the various technical problems, supported 
where necessary by their national Legislatures. Examples are the 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea or the 
York-Antwerp Rules of General Average, and the various Mari- 
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- time Conventions of the I.L.O. The first World War, however, 


created an upheaval in which merchant shipping became at once 
a bone of contention because of its economic importance and at 
the same time a victim of the resulting contraction of international 
trade. It was in these circumstances that the shipowners of the 
leading maritime nations formed the International Shipping 


_ Conference, in an attempt to combat the effects of economic 
_ nationalism as practised by various Governments. The second 


World War completely altered the set-up again, bringing many 
old and many new questions to be solved. The problem facing 


_ international shipping now is how to deal with the new factors 
_and how to prevent previous mistakes from being repeated. 


The war completely disrupted the status quo of merchant 


shipping. Perhaps the most outstanding effect was the meteoric 
rise of the strength of the American Mercantile Marine and the 
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corresponding decline of all other Allied fleets, with the exception 
of that of the Soviet Union. The position as at June 30, 1939 
is shown in the following table prepared from statistics published 
by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping: 


Flag Tons gross Flag Tons gross 
| Great Britain and Colonies 17,984,158 Sweden 1,581,919 


Dominions 3,231,103 
—__—— Soviet Union 1,315,766 

British Empire total 21,215,261 
wa Denmark 1,176,173 

United States* 12,003,028 
Spain 913,898 

Japan 5,629,845 
Panama 717,525 


| Norway 4,834,902 


Finland 625,531 

Germany 4,492,708 
Brazil 487,820 

Italy 3,448,453 
Yugoslavia 411,384 

Holland 2,972,871 
Belgium 408,418 

France 2,952,975 
All others 2,470,516 

1,780,666 


World total 69,439,659 tons gross 


* Including 2,538,229 tons gross on the Great Lakes. 


Unfortunately similar statistics showing the post-war distribu- 
tion of world merchant tonnage have not yet been published (at 
the tume of writing), but the main outlines of the post-war picture 
are known. The position of the two leading maritime nations have 


been more than reversed, for while British tonnage at the end of 
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the war had declined to 12,700,000 tons gross, American tonnage 
had increased more than fourfold. In deadweight carrying 
capacity the American flag improved from some 12,000,000 tons 
to more than 50,000,000 tons, while their ocean-going ships 
increased in number from about 1,400 to nearly 5,000. Germany 
and Japan, on the other hand, suffered a total, and Italy a partial, 
eclipse. Norway emerged from the war with a fleet of only 
2,700,000 tons gross, France with about 1,000,000, and Denmark 
with only 735,000 tons gross. Other Allies suffered similar 
reductions of their total tonnage, and in every case their effective 
strength was much reduced by conversion to wartime purposes. 
Soviet shipping capacity, however, showed an increase of some 
1,000,000 tons deadweight, while Canada, as a result of her 
wartime shipbuilding contribution, increased her ocean-going 
fleet from 37 ships of 227,387 tons gross to 170 ships of more 
than 1,000,000 tons gross. 

The mere comparison of pre-war and post-war figures, how- 
ever, by no means gives the full story. The total losses of merchant 
ships by enemy action amounted to more than 21,000,000 tons, 
of which more than half (nearly 11,400,000 tons gross) was 
suffered by the British flag. United States sinkings amounted to 
just over 3,300,000 tons, the other Allies lost about 5,000,000 tons, 
and neutral flags about 1,400,000 tons gross. These losses were 
partly made good by new construction. By the terms of an agree- 
ment made between Mr. Winston Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, the United States undertook to produce large numbers 
of merchant ships of a standard type, while British shipyards 
concentrated on the more specialized production of warships of 
every kind and naval auxiliaries. The remarkale American mas: 
production effort produced some 40,000,000 tons of “utility” 
ships, while the high-quality output of the British yards amounted 
to an estimated total of warships of 1,500,000 tons displacement 
and mainly specialized merchant ships of nearly 7,000,000 tons 
gross. As a result of the war, therefore, the American flag was 
flying on two-thirds of the world’s tonnage, compared with only 
134 per cent in 1939. American tonnage in 1939, furthermore, 
was either obsolescent or rapidly approaching obsolescence and 
seriously deficient in specialized types at either end of the size 
scale, whereas the greatly enhanced U.S. Merchant Marine oi 
1946 consisted mainly of vessels not more than four years old. 

The quality of British and other Allied tonnage, on the other 
hand, deteriorated considerably as a result of six years of war. 
Not only were all surviving ships that much older, but they had 
suffered from the stress of wartime operation and often from 
serious war damage and arrears of normal maintenance and repairs. 
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The highly specialized British fleet suffered serious losses, for 
more than half of the 8,500,000 tons of pre-war liners were sunk, 
while a great many of the remainder were completely converted 
for wartime service as troop transports, hospital ships, and the like. 
Of the deep-sea tramps 75 per cent were sunk, as well as 50 per 
cent of the tankers, while coastal shipping losses alone amounted 
to over 600,000 tons gross. 

After the war, therefore, while America’s problem was how to 
dispose of a surplus of merchant ships built primarily for wartime 
emergencies, Britain and the other Allies were faced with 
enormous reconstruction programmes. The War Shipping 
Administration (later the U.S. Maritime Commission) created a 
reserve fleet, in which some 12,500,000 tons deadweight were laid 
up, and made arrangements to dispose of the remainder to domestic 
or foreign shipping operators in accordance with the provisions of 
the Ship Sales Act of 1946. By the end of March, 1947, 1,193 ships 
had been sold in this manner, 831 of them to foreign flags, the 
better quality ships being reserved for domestic owners. These 
sales, incidentally, realized some 1,000 million dollars. Mean- 
while, under the terms of the Churchill-Roosevelt agreement, 
more than 200 Liberty ships were being operated under bareboat 
charter to the British Ministry of Transport. By this wartime 
arrangement ships built by the United States and Canada were 
loaned to the British Merchant Navy, and manned and operated 
under the British flag. As from December, 1945 a monthly rate of 
hire was paid for these ships, but some twelve months later 
pressure was brought to bear by American business interests to 
demand their return to the American flag. Eventually it was 
agreed between the British and American Governments that half 
of the ships would be bought outright by British shipowners and 
the remainder returned to the States in monthly instalments, the 
transfer to be completed by 1948. By May, 1947 the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission had put a ban on any further transfer of ships 
to foreign flags. 

The purchases of considerable numbers of these American 
surplus ships were of considerable value to the flags which had 
suffered so heavily from war losses, but they could not be regarded 
as anything more than temporary measures to keep the flag flying 
while new ships, more suitable for peacetime trading, were being 
built as replacements. Thus, while American shipbuilding 
activity declined to practically nothing with remarkable sudden- 
ness after the end of the war, European, and particularly British 
and Scandinavian, shipyards began turning out new ships at high 
pressure. Despite the high costs of shipbuilding, which in Great 
Britain were between two and three times those of 1939, British 
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shipowners immediately placed orders for 24 million tons of new 
ships, priority being given to urgent requirements of tankers and 
liners and refrigerated cargo vessels. The cost of this rebuilding 
has been estimated at about {150 million, while a further {60 
million were invested in the purchase of war-built ships from the 
Ministry of Transport and some {£20 million in the purchase of 
107 Liberty ships. When this large-scale replacement programme 
has been completed, which owing to the shortages in available 
supplies of steel and timber is likely to take longer than was hoped, 
the British Merchant Navy will have been restored to about its 
pre-war strength. 

The other maritime nations which suffered losses during the war 
have similar programmes of replacement and reconstruction in hand 
which are designed to restore their pre-war tonnage by the year 
1950. Italy, France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and Norway 
have all purchased certain numbers of American surplus ships as 
an interim measure, but their main effort is directed to the ac- 
quisition of new ships. Their own shipyard capacities are fully 
employed, and more ships have been ordered from other ship- 
building countries, mainly Britain and Sweden. Norway, for 
example, at the end of March, 1947 had orders in foreign ship- 
yards for 1,370,000 tons deadweight in Sweden, and 758,000 
tons in Britain, as well as 112,000 tons in Holland, 110,000 tons in 
Denmark, 67,000 tons in Italy, and 25,000 tons in Belgium. In 
addition to her own shipyard output and the purchases of second- 
hand tonnage abroad, these ships when delivered will bring the 
Norwegian fleet up to some 5,400,000 tons gross by the end of 
1950. By this time, however, some 1,300,000 tons gross of the 
existing fleet will have become obsolescent or obsolete. 

The problems of obsolescence are the same for all fleets, but 
the primary task is the restoration of numbers. Most countries 
will have reached their targets by about 1950, after which the more 
enterprising will set about correcting the “‘balance’’ of their fleets 
and replacing the outdated ships. France, for example, lost some 
two-thirds of her 3,000,000 tons gross of merchant shipping in the 
war. By new building, at home and abroad, and by purchases, 
including 75 Liberty ships, she expects to attain her pre-war 
figure by 1950, after which she will concentrate for the next five 
years on improving the quality of her fleet. 

In all cases the immediate aim is the restoration of 1939 standards. 
How far the various nations will go beyond that target remains, 
of course, to be seen. Much depends on the rate at which inter- 
national trade recovers, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Conference at Geneva will contribute much towards the permanent 
expansion of international trade. Norwegian owners show great 
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confidence in the future, for their plans envisage the increase of 


| their fleet to some 6,500,000 tons by 1954. This expansion is 
_ undoubtedly justified by the increasing world demand for oil, for 
a large proportion of the Norwegian fleet consists of tanker 


tonnage. Despite the war losses, the deadweight capacity of world 
tanker tonnage increased from 16,000,000 to 23,000,000 tons 
between 1939 and 1945, and though it is still rapidly expanding 


_ the demand for such ships shows no signs of being satisfied. 


International shipping conditions are still far from normal, and 


_ it is still doubtful how far they will ever return to conformity with 


conditions as they existed in 1939. The present transitional stage 


_ has many points of similarity with that which followed the war of 


1914-18, but there are also many new factors in the situation. 
While tonnage is still in short supply freights continue high, 
though the benefit of high freights to long-term shipping interests 


' are offset by the greatly increased operating and building costs 
_ and world wide increases in port expenses and delays. The 
freedom of shipowners to operate in trades of their own choosing 


is to some extent limited by Governmental control, but on the 
whole this restriction is gradually being relaxed, with certain 
notable exceptions. The most serious threat is that presented to 


tramp shipping by the continuation of the system of bulk buying 


and selling of certain commodities as practised by many Govern- 
ments. 

Further unknown quantities are the effect on the shipping 
position of the new attempts of certain Governments to maintain 


' merchant fleets under State control. The Argentine State Fleet, 
_ for example, is rapidly expanding in size, while by the end of this 


year the greater part of the French Mercantile Marine will have 
passed into the hands of the State. China is determined to build 


) up a strong national merchant fleet, by excluding British and other 
flags from her coastal trade and by expanding her own fleet of 


ocean-going ships. There is considerable agitation in India for a 
similar policy of exclusion of British interests from her important 


_ coastal trades and of expansion of Indian participation, with 


State aid, in her foreign trades. Plans are under discussion for the 
creation of a fleet of 2,000,000 tons gross flying the flag of the new 
India, although there are indications that the co-operation rather 
than the competition of experienced British shipping interests will 
be sought for. The Australian Government, too, is fully com- 
mitted to State participation in her coastal shipping routes, and 
South Africa is encouraging the formation of a permanent mer- 
chant navy under her own flag. 

These national aspirations, however laudable and understand- 
able they may be, contain, unless they are carefully handled, all 
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the elements of danger which accompanied the economic nation- 
alism of the years between the wars. State fleets are apt to be 
expensive luxuries when they cease being run on a normal com- 
mercial basis, and become heavy drains on taxpayers’ resources. 
Shipowners operating under the system of free enterprise firmly 
believe that system to be the only sound foundation of an economi- 
cally efficient international shipping industry, and experiments in 
State-controlled merchant fleets have hitherto done nothing to 
upset this contention. For this reason, it was resolved at the first 
post-war meeting of the International Shipping Conference, 
which was held in London in February, that membership would 
henceforward be confined to properly constituted associations of 
shipowners, the test of qualification being whether the ownership 
of the merchant fleet (or a substantial part of it) vests in private 
firms or individuals. Government shipping organizations of 
whatever nature were to be inadmissible. Thus French ship- 
owners were excluded from the Conference by the action of their 
Government in introducing a Bill to bring the greater part of the 
French Mercantile Marine under State control and ownership 
during the course of this year. The United States is represented, 
however, despite the long history of the American reservation of 
coastal shipping to the domestic flag and of State shipbuilding 
and operating subsidies, and despite the determination of Congress 
that a larger percentage of American foreign trade shall be carried 
in American ships and attempts by the American Government to 
make conditions to that effect in loan agreements. Whatever may 
be the private views of other nationals on the merits of these 
practices, the United States shipowners are members of the 
Conference because their Administration does not believe in the 
State operation of merchant shipping, except as a wartime 
measure. 

In this belief it has so far been amply supported by the British 
Government which, despite its ambitious nationalization pro- 
gramme in respect of other industries, has categorically declared 
that it is no part of its policy to attempt to nationalize British 
shipping. It does consider, however, that there is a need for a 
permanent inter-Governmental organization, as opposed to the 
existing International Shipping Conference, to deal with certain 
aspects of maritime affairs, and it has undertaken to carry out the 
secretarial work in connexion with the proposed International 
Maritime Consultative Council. This proposed new body i 
legacy of the United Maritime Authority, which was set up 
by the Allies during the war to control the employment of mer- 
chant shipping. It was disbanded in March, 1946, when its func- 
tions were continued, in so far as was necessary, by a temporary 
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I.M.C.C. whose authority was to expire within six months. At 
its final meeting, which was attended by delegates from the 
Governments of Australia, Brazil, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, France, Greece, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, South Africa, the U.K., and the U.S.A., 
together with an observer from Yugoslavia, it was agreed to 
explore the possibility of creating a permanent inter-Govern- 
mental organization which, if approved by the Social and 
Economic Council, would become a specialized agency of U.N.O. 
to deal with shipping problems requiring Governmental inter- 
vention. The main purpose of this organization was declared to 
be to deal with technical questions, and to prevent “discrimination 
and restrictions on shipping”’, though it specifically excluded from 
its proposed terms of reference “‘all matters suitable for settlement 
through the normal processes of international shipping business, 
which principle it considers essential to the efficient conduct of 
maritime commerce”’. 

Meanwhile the international industrial organizations are pre- 
paring to co-operate, on the strength of the last-mentioned 
reservation, with the new organization, which met in Paris in May 
under the title of the Provisional Maritime Consultative Council. 
In addition to the International Shipping Conference, the Baltic 
and International Maritime Conference and the International 
Shipping Federation (which deals with matters relating to 
personnel, wages, and employment) are applying or have applied 
for consultative status with the Social and Economic Council on 
the terms laid down by that body. 

There is, in fact, reason to hope that international shipping 
problems will this time be capable of solution by co-operative 
methods, for the greater assurance of world peace and commerce. 
But to ensure success, two factors are essential. First, Govern- 
ments must rely on experts in regard to industrial matters, even 
on an international basis, and, second, co-operation must be 
universal. 
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